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and they were accompanied by the most alarming pictures of
the dangerous fermentation which the measures of Lord Fitz-
william were producing in Ireland.

Other political motives, which I have already indicated, very
probably blended in his mind with these considerations. He
was told that if the Ponsonbys, who were usually connected
with the Whigs, obtained a real ascendency in Ireland, the whole
department of Irish influence and patronage would pass into
Whig hands. He may have believed that the easiest and safest
way of governing Ireland was through that system of family
monopoly which enabled the Government to count at all times,
and amid all political changes, upon a subservient majority in
the House of Commons. He shared the prevailing sentiment
in England, that in the agonies of a revolutionary war, all great
political changes should be as far as possible avoided or post-
poned, and he may have foreseen that if G-rattan and Ponsonby
carried the promised reforms, and gave a comparatively popular
character to the Parliament of Ireland, the whole system of its
past government would be infallibly destroyed, and the chances
4 of obtaining a legislative union indefinitely diminished.

These were probably leading motives in producing the re-
call, but I do not think that the Catholic question was as com-
pletely foreign to it as the viceroy supposed. As far as c the
Irish clique' were concerned, it is probable that Burke did not
greatly misjudge them when he wrote that their one object was
c to derive security to their own jobbish power. This is the
first and the last in the piece. The Catholic question is a mere
pretence/1 They employed it most skilfully for their purpose,
and Fitzgibbon deserves to be remembered in history as probably
the first very considerable man who maintained the doctrine
that the King would violate the coronation oath, the Act of
Settlement, and the Act of Union with Scotland, if he consented
to a measure allowing the Catholic electors to send Catholic re-
presentatives into Parliament.2 Even the English Chancellor, he
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